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SERMON. 



Psalm Ixxxix. 3, 4. — ** I have made a covenant with my chosen : 
I have sworn unto David my servant ; 

** Thy seed will I stablish for ever, and set up thy throne from 
one generation to another." 



Unexpectedly called on to fill the preach- 
er's place this morning, I comply with a re- 
quest which I sought to evade. And yet, dear 
brethren, it seems not out of order, that one 
of those whose privilege it was to receive the 
delightful Christian hospitality of our own 
people in Scotland, and to give them greeting 
in your name, should bring back words of love 
from them to you. It was my good fortune, 
on invitation of the Bishops of Aberdeen, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow, to be permitted, on more 
than one occasion, to address congregations 
of the Scottish Church ; to speak to them of 
our gratitude for the past and our hopes for 
the future. Now, at home again,. I ought, 
perhaps, to be glad of the opportunity to 
tell you, though at very short notice, some- 
thing about the sister communion to which we 
owe the first gift of the Apostolic Succession. 



Churchmen, here and abroad, must by this 
time be familiar with the leading facts relating 
to the consecration of Samuel Seabury at Aber- 
deen, by Bishops Kilgour, Skinner, and Pe- 
trie, one hundred years ago this day. Beyond 
a doubt, the touching and sympathetic inter- 
est which invests that scene is due to the fact 
that the American priest represented a little 
flock in poverty and deep distress, while the 
Scottish prelates were as men ready to die, 
persecuted, yet not forsaken, cast down, yet 
not destroyed. There are no high colors in 
the picture, there is no shine of visible glory; 
the lights are like those which flared in the 
dark catacombs under the Campagna, the feast 
is of bitter herbs, eaten in haste, with the loins 
girded up and staff in hand ; the greetings are 
exchanged between an exile and men under 
the ban of a frowning populace and a vigilant 
secular power. The scene is one to rivet the 
attention and awaken curiosity. When we go 
back one hundred years and look for the 
Church of- Scotland (or what Catholics mean 
by that name), we seem to be looking for what 
could hardly be said to exist. And it occurred 
to me while recently in that country, and look- 
ing with wonder on the '* desolations of many 
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generations," to ask of history how it was that, 
in the land of St. Columba and St. Ninian, 
St. Kentigern and St. Margaret, nearly every 
vestige of the old religion should have been 
obliterated, and men should have settled down 
into the condition in which we find the Scot- 
tish people of to-day? History, in reply, 
tells a strange and confused story ; it has a 
fascination, however, of which he will be- 
come aware w^ho studies the records of the 
past. Let me speak, briefly, on this subject. 

If you turn your eyes to Scotland, as she 
was about the year 1530, asking yourself that 
question, how it came to pass that the old re- 
ligion, instead of being substantially preserved 
as in England, should have been, then and 
there, repudiated and lost, you will find four 
factors in your problem — the king, the nobles, 
the clergy, and the people. You will find them 
all at variance. The feudal system retained 
its authority there longer than in any other 
kingdom of modern Europe. The nobles were 
powerful chiefs, each with his clan, a little 
army, at his back ; many were their feuds with 
each other, and with the king. The Crown 
was weak ; it was like David among the sons 
of Zeruiah ; its effort was to assert its inde- 



pendence of the nobles, and its right to rule 
and command. The clergy formed a class by 
themselves ; the Crown sought in them allies 
against the nobility ; it so far succeeded as to 
make the nobles the enemies of the Church as 
well as of itself. The people were disgusted 
by the vices of the clergy, and no wonder ; for 
reform, in morals, in doctrine, nay, in every- 
thing, was the crying need of the day. And 
so things stood when the Reformation began 
its work on the continent and in Britain, and 
set everything agog. Who can wonder at 
what followed ? The story of the Scottish 
Reformation is one of confusion and perpetual 
surprises. The Crown, whether that of mon- 
arch or regent during minority, was unable to 
control the nobility. The prelates of the 
Church were detested by the people, and en- 
vied and disliked by the nobles. When the 
time came that the Church needed aid, there 
was none to give it. The monarchy, bent on 
strengthening itself, at home by currying pop- 
ular favor, abroad by foreign alliances,* let 
the Church go, a prey to its brace of enemies. 

* The long minority of Mary Stuart, the unfortunate daughter of 
James V., afforded ample room for intrigues, quarrels, and conflicts. 
Mary of Guise, the Queen Mother, represented that party whose aim 
was to maintain the Papal religion and to make Scotland substantially 



One cannot but feel that the demoralization of 
the old religion at that date must have been 
terrible ; it is impossible to account, otherwise, 
for the fury of Scottish reforming mobs. Im- 
bued with extreme views by popular preachers 
fresh from the Genevan camp, they seem to 
have thrown to the winds all their former con- 
victions, with every sentiment of affection or 
respect for the religion of their ancestors, and 
to have resolved to leave not one stone upon 
another of the ancient Church. In the island 
of lona, alone, it is said, there .were three 
hundred and sixty stone crosses ; of these but 
two escaped the wrath of the reformers.* The 
thoroughness of the work of destruction at- 
tests the intenseness of the popular rage. 



a province of France. She found herself compelled to dissemble and 
temporize, and even to court and conciliate the Protestants, who 
looked to England for sympathv and help, and of whom many de- 
sired to bring about a union of the English and Scottish crowns. In 
pursuance of her policy, she succeeded in making a marriage between 
her daughter and the Dauphin of France, and in obtaining the crown 
matrimonial for Francis and the Regency for herself. Her death in 
1560 and that of Francis in the same year, left the unhappy Queen of 
Scots at the mercy of her bitter foes. It is almost impossible to tell, 
in studying the annals of that troubled era, what was of religion and 
what was of mere worldly politics, so inextricably are things inter- 
laced. During the regency, the government was always vacillating 
between conflicting parties and opposing interests, now showing it- 
self zealous against the reformers, and again shamelessly bidding for 
their favour when it seemed its interest to do so. Politicians in all 
ages are the same. 

* See lona and the lonians^ their Manners^ Customs^ and Tradi' 
tiotts, by W. Maxwell, pages 18, 19. Glasgow, 1857. 
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Nor does it appear that the prelates made re- 
sistance ; they furnished few, if any, martyrs 
to their convictions. Members of the Parlia- 
ment which defied them, and rose to strike 
them down, they sat as men stunned, and sub- 
mitted with a silent resignation to their fate.* 
The old order passed away, almost without 
an effort on the part of its heads. They must 
have felt themselves awfully, helplessly friend- 
less and alone, abandoned by men, if not for- 
saken by God. 

Briefly, then, that total overthrow of the 
ancient religion, its order, rites, traditions, 
which, at first sight, so amazes the observer, 
appears to have been the result of a deterio- 
ration and decay in the system itself, which in 

* ** The struggle, which terminated in the ascendancy of the new 
faith, was less obstinate than might have been expected, when viewed 
in reference either to the wealth of the Roman Catholics, or to the 
support which they might still have derived from the attachment of a 
considerable body of the people, whose belief and interests were not 
yet separated from the older communion. Nothing in that eventful 
period is more remarkable than the easy resignation manifested by 
the hierarchy to the severe fate they were condemned to undergo. 
Stunned, it would appear, not less by the suddenness than by the 
violence of the attack that was made upon them, they presented 
hardly any show of resistance ; influenced, perhaps, by the hope that 
the government, which could no longer protect any of its institutions, 
might yet recover strength sufficient to subdue popular opposition ; 
or, it may be, by the painful consciousness that they possessed not 
the means of checking effectually the aggressions of an armed multi- 
tude, directed by leaders from whom they could expect no terms." 

History of the Church in Scotland* By the Rev. Michael Rus- 
sell, LL.D., vol. i., p. 318. London: Rivingtons, 1834. 



that state was assailed on one side by a popu- 
lace imbued with novel ideas, political and re- 
ligious, imbibed from enthusiasts who deemed 
themselves the judges and arbiters in all 
sublunary things ; and on the other by a ra- 
pacious nobility who coveted the lands and 
property of the Church ; while the Crown, 
daily insulted and defied by both nobles and 
common people, was afraid to lift hand effect- 
ually for the preservation of the Church. 
And so the Church went under. The work 
of demolition was thoroughly done, and 
its results are visible before us to this 
day. 

Then follow some of the strangest and most 
confusing episodes in ecclesiastical history, in 
the effort to build on the ruins of the old 
hierarchical edifice a structure new, and to 
that time unheard of in the world. To tell 
the story in full would take hours rather than 
minutes. Of course I cannot tell it. But let 
me note the phantasmagoria as they pass. 
Here are lay nobles masquing under the names 
of the hierarchy in order to draw the revenues 
of the lands of the Church — the Tulchan arch- 
bishops and bishops, as they were called, the 
jest of their time — men not in orders, yet 
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styled most reverends and right reverends.* 
Here, next, we see, in John Knox's day, the 
setting up of a new system. It was not the 
Presbyterianism of after years; it had a 
shadow of the old. There were superintend- 
ents set over the other ministers, taking, to 
some extent, the place of bishops, and having 
some of their functions to discharge.f And 



* " Political considerations had an important share in determining 
the form of Church government. It was necessary, in dealing with 
the bishoprics, to take into account the large estates, the revenues, 
and the privileges which were attached to the Episcopal sees. An 
outward semblance of the old hierarchy was preserved — the shadow 
of what it had been. The bulk of Episcopal property was seized by 
the Regent, and titular bishops were appointed to serve. These titu- 
lar bishops were not consecrated, and received only a fraction of the 
revenues of their predecessors, with powers of jurisdiction greatly di- 
minished. In some cases the bishops appointed under this system 
were servile creatures of the nobles who nominated them ; and popu- 
lar contempt gave them the name of Tulchan bishops, the name sig- 
nifying a stuffed calf -skin. It was a device of Highland farming, 
when a cow had lost her calf, to place the skin, stuffed with straw, 
before her eyes to make her yield milk more freely ; and the nick- 
name indicates an opinion that these titular bishops were appointed 
for a similar purpose, to serve as a means of drawing tithes and other 
ecclesiastical revenues with greater facility. The lawlessness of the 
times was almost incredible. . . . Laymen, some of them 
being mere boys, were invested with ecclesiastical offices, without as- 
suming even the pretence of a religious character. " — Sketches of 
Church History in Scotland. By Julius Lloyd, M.A., pp. 72-3. 
Pott, Young & Co., New York. 

t Jeremy Collier, following Spottiswoode, gives this account of the 
functions and powers of superintendents : 

** Superintendents, by virtue of their office, were constant members 
of the general assemblies ; they were to examine the qualifications of 
those who entered into the ministry. It was part of their privilege 
to fill benefices void ; they had likewise the power of ordination, or 
admission, as they called it ; and all parish ministers were obliged to 
pay them canonical obedience ; it was part of their jurisdiction to 
visit all their churches within their precincts, to inspect the studies 
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then we are confounded at the contrast be- 
tween the arrogance and exclusiveness of 
these new ministries, coupled with utter lax- 
ness of views as to the ministerial office, and 
the obliteration of the distinction between 
the clergy and people ; for in those days mere 



of the ministers, and examine their proficiency. Further, it was 
within their power to oblige the ministers to residence, and to deprive 
them for misbehaviour ; it was likewise part of their authority to 
nominate members for the general assembly. The superintendents 
were empowered to appoint the meetings of synods within their re- 
spective precincts twice in the year ; they appointed public fasts, and 
assigned stipends to parish ministers ; they received appeals from 
Kirk sessions. It is true, the party pretended to be grieved by their 
decision might make a further application to a general assembly. 
But then, if this contest was kept up, and the last appeal made against 
reason and justice, the superintendent and his synod were empowered 
to fine the appellant. The superintendents were constituted public 
casuists for their precincts, and authorized to decide differences in 
matters relating to Church government ; and in case ministers or 
others should trouble the assembly, and not acquiesce in the judg- 
ment of the superintendent, provided the case lay within the compass 
of their character : when the matter lay thus, such litigious applica- 
tions were to be rejected by the general assembly. To take the cog- 
nizance of divorces, and give judgment upon the controversy was 
another branch of the superintendents' authority. The enjoining 
penance for great crimes was lodged with the superintendents, and 
so was the power of excommunication in cases of contumacy. It be- 
longed to superintendents to delate criminals more remarkably scan- 
dalous to the civil magistrate, in order to corporal punishment. And, 
to draw towards an end, they had a vote in the elections of principals 
of colleges, and confirmed such as were chosen, and none were al- 
lowed * to have charge of schools, colleges or universities, but such 
as had passed the superintendents* examination.' And, lastly, * no 
book upon the subject of religion was to be published without the li- 
cence of the superintendent, or of such as were deputed by him for 
that purpose.' This extent of authority and jurisdiction was granted 
by assembly regulations, and all passed in favor of superintendents, 
between the years 1560 and 1572, that is, before the revival of Epis- 
copacy at the Leith agreement." — Collier's ^' Ecclesiastical History 
of Great Britain " vol. 6, pp. 502, 503. London, 1852. 
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laymen were permitted to administer the 
Lord s Supper. Thereafter comes the restora- 
tion, in name at least, of the Episcopal hie- 
rarchy, at the noted Assembly of Leith, in 1572 
— a change approved by Knox himself ; and 
next the complete upset of the work of that 
convention by the party headed by Andrew 
Melville,* resulting in the establishment of a 
pure and simple Presbyterianism, no less a 
novelty, compared with the polities just pre- 
ceding it, than they when contrasted with the 
ancient order of the realm. Such strange 
transformations meet the eye of the student 
as he tries to follow, and, if possible, to under- 
stand, the history of reformed opinions in 
Scotland during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. 

* Andrew Melville, the real father of Scotch Presbyterianism, and 
extravagantly eulogized in consequence by the admirers of that sys- 
tem, had a training under Theodore Beza in Switzerland. He came 
to Scotland in 1574, after a long absence, on the invitation of the 
prelates of the reformed body, and especially of the Archbishop of 
Glasgow (so called), and, as appears, with the determination to use 
everj' means in his power to overturn the system represented by those 
his unsuspecting friends. Violent of temper, resolute tp fanaticism, 
and little scrupulous as to means, he succeeded in upsetting the Leith 
adjustment and forcing the Genevan discipline on the people. His 
treatment of the unhappy old Archbishop of Glasgow, his patron, has 
drawn forth severe comment from the more candid writers on the 
Presbyterian side. The poor old man, browbeaten by Melville, pur- 
sued with invective, and threatened with excommunication, died at 
last, melancholy and worn out, and stung to the heart by the ingrati- 
tude of the man whom he had confidingly called to him as helper 
and friend. 
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But we are more concerned with another 
subject — the attempt to re-establish Epis- 
copacy on Scottish soil. Twice within the 
period we are considering was this done, and 
twice was it undone. In the reign of James 
I. Episcopacy was restored ; bishops were 
consecrated, some in England, some in Scot- 
land, and a new beginning was made. In the 
reign of Charles I., and before the judicial 
murder of that ill-starred monarch, Episco- 
pacy was again overthrown. In the reign of 
Charles 11. Episcopacy was once more intro- 
duced north and south of the Tweed ; but 
under William III., though against his wish 
and purpose, it was for the third time rejected, 
and Presbyterianism became the State relig- 
ion. Still the Church retained a foothold 
there, and might have kept it but for the 
loyalty of the Episcopal clergy to the House 
of Stuart. Unable to take the oaths of alle- 
giance without sacrifice of conscience, in- 
volved in the successive attempts which were 
made to bring back the exiled line, they fell 
under the penalties imposed on the rebels, 
with whom the public identified them. And 
that is the reason why, when Seabury first 
went to Scotland, as a young student of medi- 
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cine, he found the Church under the ban of 
rigid penal laws. If more than five persons 
should assemble to worship God by the Order 
of the Book of Common Prayer, they were 
liable to fine and imprisonment ; and the man 
who knew of such an assemblage, and did not 
at once inform the magistrates of the fact, 
was subject to the same penalty. Those laws 
were still in force in the year 1 784, nor was it 
till 1792 that they were repealed. 

I trust that this hurried survey of the field 
has not been uninteresting or uninstructive. 
It seems to me that some knowledge of the 
facts is necessary in order to comprehend the 
situation of the Church in Scotland to which 
we owe so much. And let me now go on to 
speak of the present, of the glories and the 
hopes of to-day. I said that twice, since its 
overthrow in John Knox's time, has Episco- 
pacy been re-established in Scotland, and twice 
swept away ; its restoration to its ancient 
seat was in each case the work of the civil 
power, — its overthrow the act of rival minis- 
tries and a bigoted population. Let us go 
on, and add this — that it has been, for the 
third time re-established, and this time by no 
secular arm, but by the Great Head of the 
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Church ; this time, not as a State religion, but 
on the basis of ancient and primitive princi- 
ples, and solely to the glory of God and the 
edification of lovers of the old ways. Once 
more there is in Scotland a pure and uncor- 
rupt branch of Christ's Holy Catholic Church ; 
of that branch of . the Vine we may speak 
with a new and lively hope. We live in a 
better age than that in which the old battles 
about religion were fought, with so much 
savagery and so little charity; better for us 
Christians, because the mind which seeks and 
loves the truth is not confused by secular and 
political notions, inwoven with religious con- 
victions. The progress of liberal ideas, what- 
ever mischief it may have done in some direc- 
tions, has helped us in this respect — that the 
Church stands on her proper base, is free to 
do her work in her own way, and is not likely 
to be struck down by the sword of the magis- 
trate at the dictation of fanatics identifying 
themselves with the Lord and His Christ. 
And so, in looking at this third re-establish- 
ment of the venerable system of the Re- 
formed Catholic religion in Scotland, we feel 
a hope for the near future which could not 
have been realized while the Church shared 
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in the odium of the Crown.* Nor are these 
hopes but idle dreams ; they grow out of 
what we have seen with our eyes and heard 
with our ears, and what any one may see and 
hear who will ask of the new day what it has 
brought forth. 

For surely nothing is more striking than 
the contrast between the state of things in 
Scotland in 1784 and in 1884. It would 
seem as if Almighty God had sent His out- 
poured benediction on them in return for the 
immense act of charity done to our poor 
American presbyter in that upper room in 



* They who see God's Hand in everything that happens to His 
Church may deem it an act of special grace and favour that the at- 
tempts to re-establish Episcopacy in Scotland by the monarchs of the 
House of Stuart failed. The bishops of King James I. *s creation were 
not all of an undoubted pedigree ; some were made such per saltuniy 
having not been previously ordained to the diaconate and priesthood. 
That line died out entirely, and it was well that it did. King Charles 
II.'s bishops. Sharp, Fairfowl, Hamilton, and Leighton, were all ca- 
nonically consecrated, having previously received deacons' and priests' 
orders. (See Russell's Church of Scotland , vol. ii., p. 259, and J. H. 
Blunt's Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, etc., p. 546, under head of 
Scottish JCirk.) From them descended the present line of Scottish 
bishops, including those who consecrated our Seabury. But even that 
line of bishops, at the first re-establishment of their office, presented 
the picture of an excessively ^* moderate" Episcopacy, yielding to 
popular prejudices, and timorous lest offence should be given to the 
violent people about them. Not till after a century of trial, affliction, 
and sorrow, were the Scottish prelates purified of the dross and de- 
filement inseparable to connection with a domineering secular power, 
and able to describe themselves truly as the "Catholic remnant of 
the Ancient Church of Scotland," and to impart to other Christian 
people the priceless gift of ** a free, valid, and purely ecclesiasticsd " 
Episcopacy. 
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Aberdeen. Those equally poor and despised 
prelates, in substance repeating the words of 
St. Peter, *' Silver and gold have we none, but 
such as we have give we thee," conferred on 
our Seabury the office which none but the 
apostle can bestow : and one can almost hear, 
in response, the word of the Master to them : 
" Give, and it shall be given unto you ; good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, 
and running over shall men give into your 
bosom." Even so has it turned out. Wonder- 
fully has the little seed been blessed. A hun- 
dred years ago. Episcopacy in Scotland was 
little more than a name ; to-day it is a power, 
felt throughout the community, and gaining 
strength every year. The ancient sees are, 
practically, all re-establishefl ; the bishops are 
doubled in number ; the clergy have increased 
six-fold. Cathedrals have been erected ; one 
of them, St Mary's at Edinburgh, the largest 
ecclesiastical edifice built in Scotland since 
the time of the Reformation, a noble 
structure, where the daily service is sung, and 
into which thousands of people crowd, many 
of them members of the denominations and 
sects outside. Five colleges have been 
founded, two of them training-schools for 

2 
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the ministry. There are missions of divers 
kinds, to sailors, fishermen, and emigrants ; a 
flower mission, an invalid loan society, Sun- 
day-school unions, guilds for every kind of 
Church work, orphanages, hospitals, sister- 
hoods, confraternities, associations for inter- 
cessory prayer.* Beautiful churches have 
been built, wherein Divine service is rever- 
ently performed with all desirable adjuncts of 
ritual ; and of the congregations already 
gathered, at important centres, some, as I was 
told, are made up almost entirely of persons 
who have come in, dissatisfied with the 
systems in which they were trained. The 
Church in Scotland, like our own, is free from 
State connection and State control ; this, per- 
haps, is the reason why Scottish Churchmen 
seem so intelligent, so interested, so enthusi- 
astic ; Churchmen, not merely by preference 
but on conviction, able to give a reason for 
the faith that is in them ; Churchmen not 
because, as good citizens, they naturally find 
themselves in the State establishment, but be- 
cause, as readers of history and weighers of 
evidence, they feel the claim of the one 

* See the Scottish Episcopal Church Directory for 1884. Edin- 
burgh : St. Giles' Printing Co. London : Masters & Co. 
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Catholic and Apostolic Church to their 
allegiance and their affection. Nor are they 
forgetful to exercise hospitality, but warm of 
heart and eager to meet and greet their 
brethren in the faith, to compare results with 
them, and to discourse, gratefully, of the 
mercies shown to them, and of the work to 
which we are all alike constrained by the love 
of Christ. 

In short, it is a scene full of promise for 
the future, and wonderful when regarded in 
connection with the history of the old time 
and the state of affairs one hundred years ago. 
Think of that day, when bishops, priests, and 
people were in danger of '* loss of goods, 
bonds, imprisonment, and felon banishment,"* 
and then lift up your eyes and see that great 
sight of October 7th, when twenty bishops and 
their attendant chaplains, and two hundred 
clergymen, English, Scotch, and American, 
went in procession up the nave of St. An- 
drew's cathedral ! Nor are these vain cere- 
monies. You would rejoice to hear what is 
said of the quiet influence of that growing 
Church on a people who so recently held it 

J* See the Address of the College of Scottish Bishops to the Bishops 
of the Church in America, delivered at Aberdeen October 8, 1884. 
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in derision and contempt. Things were told 
me, while in Scotland, which it would be im- 
prudent to repeat in public — things which, if 
not fully authenticated, would have appeared 
too strange to believe. And their value lies 
in this, that they attest, in the most strik- 
ing manner, the yielding of the old hard spirit 
to the tender influences of the charity of Christ 
and the Gospel. Now, this should be, and 
has been, the key-note to our celebrations 
of this centennial day. It is as "one day 
known to God " — a day of the Holy Spirit — 
a day on which the watchword should be, 
not strife, envy, and contention, but love, joy, 
and peace, faith, meekness, and self-control. 
Let by-gones be by-gones ; let the dead bury 
their dead, casting them forth in silence. 
And may we soon reach the era when the 
things of the Kingdom of Heaven shall be 
ordered, so far as we men have authority in 
the premises, not at the dictation of current 
philosophies and the wisdom of this world, 
but according to the genius and pure tra- 
ditions of the old Catholic Church. 

In studying those revolutions of past centu- 
ries, to which men apply the name of reforma- 
tions, one finds so much of politics, so much 
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of temporal aim and worldly motive, that he 
is often puzzled to see' where or how the 
Spirit of God wrought in that wild confusion. 
Surely the Holy Ghost was there ; but it 
seems as if the eyes of an angel were needed 
to trace His steps, and extricate the golden 
thread from the tangle through which it ran. 
We think we see more clearly now, so many 
are the elements which have been cancelled in 
problems of theology and religion. And if we 
rejoice to-day, in the marvels which we behold 
here and abroad, in the progress of two eccle- 
siastical bodies which, a century ago, seemed 
but as " the Syrian ready to perish,*' it is be- 
cause we think the story indicates what work 
our Anglican Communion has to do, and is 
able to do. Great, indeed, is this day in that 
communion to which, of God's mercy, we 
belong. Not here, alone, in these United 
States, do we lift up hands to bless the Lord ; 
St. Paul's Cathedral is also crowded with the 
faithful, and beneath its mighty dome the 
Archbishop of Canterbury preaches to the 
people, and, assisted by venerable brethren, 
holds solemn service in token of the full accord 
of English Churchmen in the proceedings of 
this anniversary. Nor may we doubt, that of 
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all our bishops in communion with Canter- 
bury, every one has this day made his prayer 
to God, and said, " Look down from heaven, 
behold and visit this vine, the place of the 
vineyard that Thy Right Hand hath planted, 
and the branch that Thou hast made so strong 
for Thyself." How near are hearts to each 
other to-day ! How earnest is our love for 
our dear Mother Church ! God seems to have 
made her a means of union for many people, 
nations, and languages ; a vast net cast into 
the sea, and gathering of every kind. Take 
this great branch of Christ's Church as a 
whole, this communion of English-speaking 
people, having the same bishops of apostolic 
succession, professing the faith in the words of 
the Nicene Creed, using the two sacraments 
ordained by Christ in His Church as generally 
necessary to salvation, and what terms can ex- 
aggerate the prospect before her as a rallying- 
point to men of faith, a refuge from death and 
despair ? I speak in no boastful terms ; we 
know our faults, our weaknesses ; we should 
receive, with meekness, all just and kindly 
criticisms ; but, after that, there is more than 
enough to inspire courage for the coming age. 
Comparing 1784 with 1884, we feel as if the 
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old history of Egypt were exactly reversed ; 
the years of the famine that was in the land 
are ended ; the years of plenteousness begin 
to come. 

Let us bless God for the faithful departed ; 
for the great bishop, first of apostolic bishops 
in America ; for those who laid holy hands on 
him ; for all who, having loved and lived for 
the Church, and died in her communion, now 
rest in the Lord. May He give us wisdom to 
follow them in faith, and to carry on their 
work in their own brave,, honest, simple way ; 
nor let there fail such workers in His kingdom 
to show forth the glory of the Lord, till all 
flesh shall see it together, and every knee 
shall bow, and every tongue confess Jesus 
Christ, King of kings and Lord of lords. 
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